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Charivaria. 


SCIENTISTS are investigat- 
ing the possibilities of new 
uses for tobaeco. They might 
try making sixpenny cigars 
with it. 

x «** 


“What kind of music was 
played at the siege of Jericho?” 
asks a theologian. We think 
it was “The music goes round 
and around.” 


Vi 


A seagull flying over the Thames dropped a ten-shilling- 
note marked “Susan.” But it rather stupidly forgot to 
mention whether it wanted it to win, or five bob each 
way. 





kkk 


<« & * 


It is rumoured that the next move of Comrade STALIN is 
to do away with all restaurant and hotel doors that have 
revclutionary tendencies. 


x * * 


In an address on modern literature, Mr. HARRY GRINDLE, 
inspector of lending libraries for the Birmingham Corpora- 
tion, drew a distinction between (a) fiction and (6) auto- 
biography disguised as fiction. Rather surprisingly he 
omitted to mention (c) fiction disguised as autobiography. 


PES EPP Ly 5) 





A veteran shepherd in Hertfordshire has won so many 
prizes for showing sheep that his wife has made an eider- 
down cover out of the ribbons. When he can’t sleep under 
it no doubt he counts the prize-winners. 


x © *& 


A newspaper suggests that Britain ought to budget again 
in autumn for the relief of the taxpayer. We doubt, 
however, if the taxpayer can afford it. 


* *& * 


A questionnaire conducted by the Press of Soviet Russia, 
with the object of discovering the working-man’s ideal home, 
is believed to have elicited an almost unanimous preference 
for walls without ears. 

x © * 


A cricket expert says he never reads what he has written. 
That’s nothing—some cricket experts never write it either. 
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The belle of a village near Prague recently married an 
American millionaire. The arrival of a joke about cross 
Czechs is expected hourly. 


x * * 
A morning paper claims to have trebled its “Personal 
Column” advertising in six months. This is what is known 
as “piling on the Agony.” 
* & € 


It is reported from America that a hen recently laid an 
egg on a man’s head. ‘‘Say—lay off, can’t you?” 


x & 
A man was recently charged with stealing ten shillings- 


worth of tar. He hotly denied, however, that he took it to 
spoil two-hundred-and-forty ships for. 





“ How do they get the Tube trains down into the Tube?” 
somebody asks. Can this possibly be connected with that 
other mystery, “Why do they keep taking up the roads ?” 


* & & 


Another indication that business is steadily improving is 
the fact that business-men are starting to remove the bills 
from envelopes before putting them into the W.P.B. 


= & © 


It was recently stated in court that a prisoner, on being 
arrested for burglary, said, “I frankly admit the mis- 
demeanour.” We gather that what he meant was that he 
done it. 

xk *kk 


A commercial traveller writes to a daily paper to say 
that he is retiring; in which 
case he doesn’t sound as if 
he’d be very successful as a 


Zs commercial traveller anyway. 
tA 
xkk 
wf Criticism is levelled at the 


‘a ¥ 


authorities of a Northern town 
who are considering the form- 
ation of a rubbish dump at a 
nearby beauty-spot. It is felt 
that this sort of thing can 
0 safely be left to picnickers 
themselves. 
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Crust and Crumb. 





Last week I wrote at the end of an article by a well- 
known contributor who doesn’t care for bread that I would 
not answer any letters about bread. To this decision I 
adhere. But I don’t mind bread myself. I rather like bread. 
And I am only too glad to publish a few of the letters I 
have received from brother bread-fans, from fellow flour- 
lovers, from the dough-conscious and the cake-minded, from 
adorers of biscuits and worshippers of buns not only in this 
country but all over the civilised world. As for instance— 


“ Sir,— 
A jug of wine, a loaf of bread and thou 
Open beside my bed in Worcestershire, 
And Worcestershire were paradise enow. 
Yours sincerely, 
S. BaLpwin.” 


“ Cuer M. Puncu,—Le pain a formé le front populaire 
de la France. 
Agréez, etc., 
L. Bium.” 


“To Punch, London,—Heil, Brod ! 
A. Hirer.” 


“ PESTILENTISSIMO CHARIVARI,—Our blackshirts, youth of 
the lictor, victorious in so many furious and meritorious 
battles, vigilant alike on land and on sea, have attained 
their thrice glorious position in the eyes of the world, and 
are marching onward to new triumphs, undeterred by the 
censorious criticism of cowards and imbeciles, to a new 
and peaceful future secured by their indomitable and 
laborious courage, and made possible by the constant and 
uproarious crunching of innumerable breakfasts of noble 
Italian bread. Benito MUusso.ini.” 


“ Dear Sir,—Perhaps you would like to print the follow- 
ing lines from a hitherto unpublished poem of mine :— 
‘. . . Some time ago there was a miller 
Who lived beside the Dee. 
His life was stiller 
Than the quiet waters of the winding Dee ; 
He did not care for anyone, not he, 
But sent big sacks of flour in four-horse wains 
That looked like ships among the country lanes 
Through all the neighbourhood to different places 
For men to feed on. 
It became the basis 
Of loaves and buns and various kinds of cake 
And no one suffered from the belly-ache, 
Because he milled so finely . . .’ 
Yours sincerely, 
JOHN MASEFIELD.” 


“DEAR PuncH,—I eat bread. 
J. DRINKWATER.” 


“DEaR Mr. Puncu,—After a little dispute between us, 
of which you may perhaps have heard, a number of sym- 
pathisers gave us white bread, whilst others gave us brown. 
Yours obediently.” 


We enjoyed both. 





“Srmr,—We the undersigned have perused with equal 
pain and indigestion the scurrilous assault on bread in last 
week’s Punch. 

BREADALBANE. 
SANDWICH. 

Scone. 

ERNEST BAKER. 

A. C. Grant-Durr.” 


“ Dear Sir,—Is not bread the ‘ Staff of Life’? 
StaFF of Life, New York.” 


“ DEaR Mr. Puncu,—My motto has always been that 
of the Roman Emperors, ‘Circuses and bread.’ 
. Yours sincerely, 
BERTRAM MILLs.” 


And there are hundreds more. I feel confident that bread 
will survive. What on earth is there to put butter on 
except bread ? EvoE. 





Folly Bridge. 





Tue Thames is in the news again. Committees have been 
sitting on Charing Cross Bridge for the last thirty or forty 
years, on and off—or rather they have been sitting, even 
more precariously, on Proposals to Construct a Bridge at 
Charing Cross—and now some kind of Advisory Board has 
come to the conclusion that such a bridge would be bene- 
ficial to Londoners. Those old enough to remember the 
early days of the Waterloo Bridge controversy will realise 
just what kind of a commotion this decision will cause. 
The uproar should in fact eclipse anything seen on the 
stricken fields of Waterloo. 

The situation there was pretty straightforward. The old 
bridge was falling down and there was fairly general agree- 
ment that something ought to be done about it. The only 
difficulties were roughly: (a) that the old bridge was a 
masterpiece and it all seemed rather a pity, (b) if a new 
bridge were to be built who was going to pay for it? (c) 
should this new bridge take sixteen or thirty-two lines of 
traffic? After not much more than fifteen years’ argument 
it was decided to pull down RENNIE’s bridge anyway, 
and the fact that men are still occasionally to be seen 
picking at the piers shows that this plan still holds the 
field. 

At Charing Cross the position is much more complicated. 
It is true that objections on sentimental or esthetic grounds 
are unlikely to arise ; no one has yet come forward to demand 
that the present Charing Cross Railway Bridge should be 
scheduled as a National monument. But there is plenty of 
material for discussion without that. Already the warriors, 
many of them no doubt heroes of the Waterloo campaign, 
are rallying to the bugle-call, determined to fight to the 
last drop of ink in defence of this or that. ‘Is a bridge 
wanted?” ask some. “Why not a tunnel?” cry others. 
“The expense will be prohibitive,” exclaims a third party. 
And ever above the tumult rise the shouts of those who will 
sell their souls to get Charing Cross Station moved to the 
south side of the river. Just why it would be a good thing 
to shift the station is not clear to me, but at least it would 
make certain that plenty of people used the new bridge. 
“And if,” the enthusiasts say, ‘there is no room for the 
station on the south side, sink it under the bed of the 
Thames, where it will be out of the way.” There is some 
technical objection to this scheme. I forget what. 

There is enough scope for argument here to ensure that 
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DIPLOMATIC EXCHANGES (UNOFFICIAT). 


ApoLF. “MY MASTERPIECE!” 
Davip. “ AND—POSSIBLY—MINE!” 
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“Ay, IT’S GOT A GUID BODY BUT THEY’RE VARRA POOR HORNS.” 
“WELL, 00’S GOING TO EAT THE ’ORNS?” 





none of us will live to walk across the structure. And even 
supposing something phenomenal should occur and the 
work be actually put in hand before the close of the 
century, would that be the end of the problem? Certainly 
not. Traffic will have increased so much in another sixty 
years that more and yet more bridges will be urgently 
wanted, not to mention the fact that the new Waterloo 
Bridge will by then be falling down. 

The lesson I draw from all this is that the Thames is an 


infernal nuisance and ought to be done away with. There: 


is no room in a busy town like London for a big river. Why 
should we submit to so monstrous an interference with 
traffic?) Why spend millions of pounds to get from one side 
to the other of a river which repays us by washing over its 
banks and frightening basement-dwellers out of their wits 
or else draining away and leaving boats and bottles and 
old bicycle tyres high and dry on its unhygienic mud ? 

My scheme is to divert the Thames somewhere about 
Richmond. The new channel might run south of London, 
rejoining the old course at Gravesend, or possibly it could 
go due south into the English Channel. This is a question 
1 am content to leave to the engineers, who would of 
course take into account the amounts offered by the various 
Borough Councils for so valuable an acquisition. At the 
same time a sea-wall would have to be built across the 
mouth of the old Thames to keep the tide out. The 
result would be to throw open the entire Metropolitan 


course of the Thames to civic enterprise. Of the value of 
the land thus reclaimed there can be no question. And the 
problems that would be solved! Splendid sites for flats 
under the re-housing schemes, new car-parks, bomb- 
shelters, ample opportunities for moving Charing Cross 
Station, a Green Belt right through London, even perhaps 
a motor-racing track from Putney to Mortlake for old 
associations’ sake. Moreover it is well known that in time 
of war enemy aeroplanes do not scruple to follow the 
Thames up from its mouth as an easy means of finding 
London and (in particular) the Houses of Parliament. 
My plan would put a stop to any nonsense of that kind. 

And what are the grounds for objection? Sentiment? 
Tchah! The beauty of the river? Look at it at low tide. 
Expense? Well, naturally my scheme will cost money. 
Apart from the actual engineering there will be compensa- 
tion to pay to wharfingers, dockyard-owners and possibly 
the man who works the arms of Tower Bridge up and 
down. But the money will be well invested. The eventual 
returns should be enormous. How much do you suppose 
the Southern Railway would be willing to pay for per- 
mission to move Charing Cross down on to the bed of the 
old river? Millions, probably. 

All the same I suppose they will go on wrangling inter- 
minably over this futile Bridge proposal, just as if the 
Thames Diversion (1936) Scheme had never been mooted 
at all. H. F. E. 
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Travellers’ Tales. 





Durine the past month I happen to 
have been travelling (like millions of 
other people) a great deal more than 
usual by train. My holiday, divided 
like all Gaul into three parts, involved 
journeys as far north as Skye, as far 
west as Exeter, and as far east as an 
unpronounceable and almost unspell- 
able place in the Ardennes. I began to 
feel so much at home in trains that I 
dropped my English taciturnity and 
made a regular habit of forcing the 
temporary occupant of the opposite 
seat into conversation. I found that 
once the ice was broken other people 
were as glad to talk as I was, and 
after a little practice I evolved an 
ice-breaking technique that I flatter 
myself would be difficult to better. 

As soon as we were well outside the 
station I leaned forward confidentially 
and said: “I suppose this is the 
Achnasheen train?” or the Brussels 
train, or the Blandford train, or what- 
ever other train I knew perfectly well 
it was. 

“T hope so,” my vis-a-vis would 
invariably reply, with the air of having 
said something rather smart and new, 
“because I’m going to Brussels”’ (or 
Achnasheen, or Blandford, or inter- 
mediately or beyond). 

“T thought I’d better ask,” I said, 
“because one sometimes does make 
absurd mistakes on trains, doesn’t 
one? I remember once in ’29 when I 
was travelling up to Scotland by the 
7.25 from King’s Cross .. .” 

Then I would come out with the only 
funny story that I can ever remember 
when I want to remember a funny 
story, about tipping the dining-car 
attendant with half-a-crown at dinner 
so that I would be certain to get good 
attention at breakfast. After a night 
on the train I am not usually very 
skittish at breakfast, and it seemed 
worth half-a-crown to be sure of a 
good service and pleasant smiles. 

And the joke was, my story always 
concluded, that when I staggered along 
to the breakfast-car in the morning I 
found that it was an entirely different 
breakfast-car, with a completely new 
set of steely-eyed attendants. During 
the night, in the most dastardly fashion, 
the old dining-car had been taken off 
the train and sent on to Carlisle or 
Glasgow or somewhere, carrying with 
it my half-a-crown and my carefully- 
softened attendant.” 

Always my story went down well, 
provoking chuckles every time I told 
it. Owing to the fact that the occupant 
of the opposite seat was constantly 
changing while I alone (like the brook) 
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went on for ever, I was able to re-tell it 
with added verbiage each time to more 
than a score of unfortunates. I am 
not by nature a good raconteur, but 
practice makes perfect, and towards 
the end of my holiday the story had 
developed into a circumstantial dra- 
matic monologue of rare power. I 
knew just where to pause for the 
chuckles, just the right tone of 
melancholy to make the most of the 
pathetic climax. 

Coming back from Berwick on the 
last stage of my pilgrimage, I found 
myself opposite a red-nosed man with 
a jolly smile, and I metaphorically 
rubbed my hands. I could imagine 
him practically rolling off the seat 
when I launched the attack. 

“This is the London train, isn’t 
it?” I said. 


“T hope so,” he replied with a 
chuckle, ‘because J’m going to 
London. But it is possible to make 


absurd mistakes on trains, isn’t it? 
Coming up from London on the 7.25 
from King’s Cross last year a very 
laughable incident occurred to me. 
Wishing to make certain that I would 
be treated right at breakfast, I gave 
the attendant half-a-crown after dinner 
ag 


I did not laugh. I hate a liar, and 
the idea of this man pretending that it 
was a real adventure of his own made 
my blood boil. But I would like to 
know whether he had heard it from 
one of the many to whom I had told 
it, or whether, like me, he borrowed it 
from the bound volume of a certain 
humorous journal for 1911. 
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The Bombee’s Complaynte. 





I suppose I may now take it as read 
that I am shortly going to be bombed. 
Until a little while ago I had thought 
that I might totter hastily and thank- 
fully into my grave before all the un- 
pleasantness started again. But now, 
short of a misunderstanding at a 
pedestrian crossing some time next 
week, or at the latest next month, I 
have little hope. Judging from all 
reports and from the attitude of Those 
Who Know, it is only a matter of 
time before we become engaged in 
another Crusade for Right or another 
Struggle Against the Powers of Dark- 
ness. And then, all agree, I shall be 
bombed. At the moment, I admit, 
there seems to be some slight division 
of opinion over who is going to bomb 
me. It will not, apparently, be 
Switzerland, and they don’t seem to 
think I have much to fear from Monaco. 
But it may quite well be anyone else. 
Even Spain, one of the few people 
about whom I had always felt com- 
paratively safe before, now appears 
amongst the probable starters in the 
race to destroy No. 17, Lime Tree 
Avenue. 

As a prospective bombee, however, 
I must say that this question of who is 
going to do the bombing interests me 
very little. From my point of view 
it is immaterial whether No. 17, Lime 
Tree Avenue is bagged by a Caproni, 
a Fokker, a Sikorsky, or even (in 
error) by our own gallant fellows. The 
thing I am interested in, and on which 
I can get no coherent statement, is 
what they are going to bomb me with. 
Ever since it became clear that I was 
a prospective bombee, I have read 


with great care the expert announce- 
ments upon how I should proceed in 
the event of an air-raid. At first, you 
will remember, there was a big run on 
Germs. The enemy, we were told, 
would not bother about such small 
game as 17, Lime Tree Avenue. He 
would simply proceed to the nearest 
reservoir and drop therein bombs con- 
taining Enough Germs to Wipe out 
London. (Incidentally this appears to 
be the smallest known measure of 
germs, just as the smallest known 
measure of any poison is Enough to 
Kill Twenty Men.) It was a nasty 
idea, but at least it had this advantage, 
there was nothing whatever I could 
do about it except to lay in as large 
a store of drink as possible which did 
not come from a reservoir. This I did. 

Almost before my store of drink for 
Use In Air Raids was exhausted, 
however, Germs became a weak market 
and the emphasis changed to Gas. 
The early reports about Gas were 
encouraging. There was one expert 
(whom I shall always remember with 
affection as the only cheery soul in a 
devastatingly depressing bunch) who 
told us that all the talk about the 
terrors of Gas was so much pure air. 
His receipt, if I remember aright, was 
to retire to the bathroom, and im- 
merse oneself in a deep warm bath 
until such time as the danger was past. 
It all sounded rather pleasant. The 
only snag was that we have only two 
bathrooms at No. 17, Lime Tree 
Avenue, and there are three of us. 
If impropriety was to be avoided, 
clearly another must be constructed. 
I constructed another. 

As time went on, however, it seemed 
that our expert had been unduly 
optimistic. There was still nothing 

much to worry 
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“No, I’m aFraip I CAN’? TELL YOU WHERE QUEEN ELIza- 
BETH SLEPT: TO TELL THE TRUTH, I’M REALLY ONLY A RESIDENT 


IN THESE PARTS.” 
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about in gas, but 
nevertheless it was 
apparently desir- 
able to construct 
a special gas-proof 
room, completely 
sealed. Into that 
one should retire 
and, remaining 
silent to econo- 
mise oxygen, wait 
for the pother to 
die down. This 
put me in some- 
thing of a quan- 
dary. In high 
summer my draw- 
ing-room, even 
with the windows 
open, always gives 
me the impression 
of being hermetic- 
ally sealed. In 


winter, however, it admits almost any- 
thing. Feeling that one could not 
depend upon air-raids taking place 
only in summer, I therefore  ex- 
pended considerable time and money 
in making my Dark-Room gas-proof. 
Since light and air enter as a rule by 
approximately the same routes, this 
killed two birds with one stone: I do 
not know if gas can enter my dark-room 
now, when all the gadgets are in 
position. Certainly no human being 
can get in. Or out. 


But now, having done all this, what 
do I find? The Air-Raids Precaution 
Department comes out with a set of 
instructions, not for Germs or Gas, but 
for Incendiary Bombs. ‘The best 
way to deal with them,” we read, “‘is 
to have a quantity of earth or sand 
sprinkled on the roof, and a shovel kept 
handy so that the bomb can be picked 
up and dropped into water and the 
earth and sand used to put out the 
surrounding fire.” Another report talks 
glibly of buckets of sand and long- 
handled shovels, adding “‘ Dark glasses 
should be worn during the opera- 
tion.” 


Now this, I suggest, is going too 
far; I cannot put earth or sand on the 
roof of No. 17, Lime Tree Avenue. At 
least I could, but it wouldn’t stay. 
It isn’t that sort of roof. I have only 
one bucket, in- which apparently I 
ought to keep sand and water. I have 
no shovels either long-handled or other- 
wise, and I can never find my ordinary 
glasses, let alone a dark pair. But 
even allowing that all these difficulties 
can be overcome, where does it get me ? 
Supposing an air-raid starts. What do 
I do? Do I make for the Air-Raid 
Drinks Cupboard or the Dark Room ? 
Do I take off my clothes and get into a 
bath? Or put on my dark glasses and 
start performing “operations” with 
a shovel? At least—at least they might 
tell me once and for all which are the 
proper clothes, and let me be bombed 
like a gentleman. 


But there is one other discrepancy 
which strikes me as even more im- 
portant. In the last war the favoured 
place in air-raids was the cellar, 
because the most popular sort of 
bomb in those days blew up. Maybe 
I’m old-fashioned, but I can’t help 
thinking that the enemy, not realising 
that this was a modern war, might 
accidentally use one of the old- 
fashioned sort of bombs. And I would 
hate to be blown up in a warm bath 
wearing dark spectacles. We all know 
it’s no good just to demand peace. 
But surely we have a right to demand 
Fair Play for Bombees? 
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Roceve. 


Professional. “ No, YOU CAN’T LAY SUPPER YET, GLADYS, WE HAVEN’T FINISHED WITH THE KNIVES.” _ 








“You are zo Kint!” 





My career as a confidence trickster 


began by accident. During a recent 
railway journey with a friend it 
happened that we wished to discuss 
something of a confidential nature in a 
crowded carriage, and we spoke in very 
“dog’’ Dutch, which we considered 
least likely to be understood by anyone, 
for even a Hollander would have been 
sorely puzzled by it. After a while I 
noticed the man opposite looking at me 
with a friendly and almost protective 
expression that is rarely met with from 
a fellow-traveller in England. Catching 
my eye, he leant across with a smile 
and shouted slowly, “Do you speak 
English ?” 

For a moment I was tempted to 
ignore what I took to be the rudeness 
of a wag till a glance round the carriage 
revealed that everyone was eagerly 
awaiting my answer, and I realised 
that they had all been deceived by our 
conversation. There was such a look 
of expectancy in their faces that I 
felt it would be cruel to disillusion 
them, and rather fun to see if we could 
“get away”’ with being Dutchmen for 
an hour or so. And with what I hoped 
was a shy smile I answered “Jess.” 

From then on our journey became 
a luxurious and triumphal progress. 


Our mouths became baked with a 
surfeit of insistently offered cigarettes ; 
we were given the corner-seats in order 
to see more of the countryside ; we were 
taken to the dining-car to sample 
liberally English beer and pronounce 
on its qualities; advice on what and 
what not to see in Liverpool, our 
destination, was showered on us, and 
at ten-minute intervals the carriage 
window was adjusted to the exact 
fraction which our whim of the 
moment required. 

On arrival, we were forbidden to 
stir a hand while our luggage was 
sought and found, our taxi was 
arranged, and the address of our hotel 
firmly thrust into the driver’s under- 
standing. 

The temptation was too great and I 
have callously fallen. With a suitable 
confederate I am able to reach the 
front of any crowd less than two 
minutes after arriving at its outskirts. 
The holiest secrets of museum and 
gallery caretakers are revealed ex- 
clusively at a mispronounced word. I 
am personally escorted on and off 
buses and the underground. My lightest 
wish in any of the more proletarian 
restaurants, where I am regarded as a 
fragile curio, is eagerly served. I can 
monopolise any conversation I wish, 
or misunderstand any request that 
would be troublesome to me. My 


tobacco bills have been halved, and 
rare indeed are the occasions when I 
need pay for a drink. Tips are in- 
dignantly but nicely rejected. 

Since I have become an occasional 
foreigner, fellow-countrymen have told 
me more about their inner selves than 
they would tell their wives, giving me 
insights into what the man in the 
street really thinks of democracy and 
his rulers,—confessions that would 
condemn more than half our publicists 
and “thunderers” to despondent 
suicide. An Englishman will talk to a 
casual foreign acquaintance as freely 
as he will to his dog, regarding them 
both as beings on a separate plane. 

One day, I suppose, this “foreign 
consciousness”’ will pass as England 
becomes more of a tourist country, 
and my takings, except in the remotest 
parts, will grow steadily less. But 
meanwhile trade is brisk, and bore- 
dom, discomfort or neglect can im- 
mediately be banished with an exotic 
greeting followed by a ‘“Zank you; 
you are zo kint!” 








Unmentionables. 


“International Nickers were mentioned 
cum. dividend at 533.”—-Market Report. 





“DeaL Beauty-QUEEN.” 
Daily Paper. 
We thought she was oke. 
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Short Cuts. 





WHENEVER Plug takes a short cut 
in town I know that we shall be late. 
“T think I’ll snip through here,” he 
mutters, and wheels left out of the 
main road. Yes, the main road, the 
artery, which is intended for through 
traffic; which, if he follows it, will lead 
him due east, almost to our destina- 
tion, at an almost even speed, with 
occasional pauses for the lights. 

But Plug in his new car is impatient 
of any pause. So he turns north into 
Geranium Road, east into Geranium 
Villas, north again into Geranium 
Gardens, west (yes, west) past Ger- 
anium Buildings, north again under 
the railway arch and east again into 
Geranium Terrace. We are no better 
off longitudinally, that is, we are no 
farther east, than when we left the 
main road (which is intended for us). 
But Plug is pleased with himself. 

Every eighty yards or so we have 
slowed down, hooted, and passed 
round a blind corner into a narrow 
street. If we had clung to the main 
road (which is intended for us) we 
might have had one pause at the 
policeman, but we should have made 
half-a-mile of easting. But Plug has 
not had to stop at all; he has kept 
moving and he is pleased with himself. 

All the Geranium country is “‘resi- 
dential”’ and far from rich. In every 
street there are prams, children and 
dogs, tradesmen’s vans and boys on 
bicycles. Plug therefore has not been 
able to travel fast, though he has ably 
alarmed several mothers, children, and 
dogs, and added about seven hoots to 
the noise of London and the disturbance 
of the residents. But he is pleased with 
himself. Hethinkshehas “saved time.” 

I do not care whether Plug saves 
time or not. He is one of those people 
who are always saving time, but have 
no notion what to do with it when they 
have saved it. Sometimes, when he has 
“saved time”’ by whirling about the 
world in his car and has actually come 
to rest at his destination, the man is 
utterly at a loss. The next meal is not 
yet due, and he cannot think what to 
do next. What he does do, in the end, 
is to jump up and propose ‘“‘a run 
round in the car.” And he is off again 
on the road, still saving time. 

No, no, I am thinking of the in- 
habitants of the Geranium area. All 
those streets used to be quiet, and 
people lived in them because they were 
quiet. They were invaded only by 
traffic which had legitimate business in 
them or near them. The through traffic 
kept to the main road, which was 
intended for it. What right has Plug 


to turn Geranium Terrace into a 
“through”’ route for “‘through”’ traffic 
in order to save his precious time and 
avoid an occasional pause at the lights ? 
Nobody asked Plug to have a motor; 
and if he does not like travelling into 
town by the roads provided for him, 
let him travel in by omnibus or tram 
or train. And, mark you, it is not as 
if Plug were alone; it is not as if he 
kept quiet about his cunning short cuts. 
He has a number, by the way, all 
over London. He describes and even 
sketches them to all the other con- 
founded Plugs. They follow him; they 
are followed by the lorries and furni- 
ture vans; and then those great milk 
and petrol monsters discover the 
Geranium country too and shake the 
ceilings with their bestial bulk. 

Final outrage—the motoring cor- 
respondent of the publishes a 
booklet on “Quick Ways Out of 
Town,” showing how the eager motorist 
may avoid “the traffic’? and “con- 
gestion’’ by following the dotted line 
through the Geranium, Laburnum, 
Riverside, Cromwell or other areas. 
Here is an extract from one of them :— 





“ The main arteries are congested, 
especially at the morning and even- 
ing rush hours, so that movement 
proceeds in a series of jerks between 
traffic-lights and crossings. Yet 
there are, in practically every 
quarter, side-roads less busy, free 
from trams and buses, which the 
motorist may follow in greater com- 
fort and safety and even if he travels 
a little further, save time on his 
journey.” 


No thought, you see, for the ‘‘com- 
fort and safety’’ of the inhabitants of 
the Geranium country. “A number of 
these congestion-dodging routes are 
given in the following pages.” I 
observe with interest that in order to 
avoid Hammersmith Broadway and 
the main arteries the motorist is 
advised to travel through Brook Green, 
a quiet green oasis, with public gardens 
and a large girls’ school, and skirt 
St. Paul’s School and playground. He 











THe SHeEp-Doa. 


is urged to avoid the main route 
to Hampstead and whizz through 
Regent’s Park. He is recommended 
to use the spacious thoroughfare of 
Wardour Street! He is told to avoid 
the King’s Road, Chelsea, and make 
life hideous for Cheyne Walk instead 
(as he does). And, most extraordinary 
of all, he is told to avoid the Great West 
Road—the famous by-pass which was 
created for his benefit—and use instead 
the old road—the narrow Brentford 
Road which the Great West Road was 
to relieve—‘‘during the busy hours of 
the day!” 

This indeed is the reductio ad ab- 
surdum of the agitation for new and 
better motor-roads. When we were 
fighting, in vain, the wide New Road 
which is to be driven through the quiet 
parts of South Hammersmith and 
Chiswick, we were told that, in com- 
pensation, the existing main road would 
be relieved of through traffic. We said 
then that this was nonsense: and how 
right we were! Some future edition 
of this leaflet will advise motorists to 
avoid the new Hammersmith by-pass 
and go west by the old bottle-neck in 
King Street. 

“The traffic” indeed ! “‘Congestion ! ” 
It is an extraordinary thing that no 
motorist ever thinks of himself as 
“the traffic,” or as an ingredient of 
“the congestion’; just as many 
holiday-makers think of all others as 
“trippers,” but would hate to be called 
“trippers’’ themselves. “Traffic con- 
gestion,” after all, has been caused 
by motor-cars, multiplying obscenely. 
Having helped to make the main roads 
unendurable, the least Plug can do is 
to remain there and suffer. The notion 
that he is now entitled to overflow 
into every quiet back-street and turn 
Geranium Terrace into another area 
of noise and danger is intolerable im- 
pudence. The time may come, I think, 
when Plug will have to show that the 
presence of his car in London is not 
‘‘redundant,” unless he lives in London. 
The traffic has increased, is increasing, 
and, they tell us, is going to increase 
more wildly still. And Plug talks as if 
this was a law of Nature to which all 
else must bow. Is it? We cannot for 
ever continue to pull down the houses, 
the bridges, the schools and the 
churches, in order to make way for 
Plug’s motors. A simple way would be 
to reduce the motors. That, however, 
may be a far cry. Meanwhile I invite 
the attention of the R.A.C. and Mr. 
Hors-BetisHa and all men of good- 
will—including poor old Plug himself, 
whose only vice is sheer stupidity—to 
the question of Plug short cuts. And 
I suggest that they should be dis- 
couraged. a. Fs 
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NOW THAT TELEVISION—— 








SELECTING THE NEW ANNOUNCERS. 
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A MIX-UP OF PROGRAMMES. A TECHNICAL SLIP. 
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“FapeE out! Fabre out! THERE’s DIBWORTHY READING THE FAT STOCK PRICES WITH HIS TIE CROOKED.” 
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Critical Culture. 





“Dip you see in to-day’s T'imes 
that John Brent is engaged to Marjorie 
Elton 2?” 

“Yes. As a matter of fact I was 
responsible for it.” 

“ My dear, how too GEORGE ARLIss! 
Do tell me about it.” 

“Tf I do, can I rely on you not to 
tell anyone ?” 

“ Of course. Do I ever?” 

“T seem to remember a slight, shall 
we say, leakage over the Mrs. Feather- 
ston business.” 

“ That was different.” 

“ Well, this isn’t different.” 

“ All right. I promise.” 

“ Before I begin, how well 
do you know John and Mar- 
jorie ?” 

“T think I’ve met John 
twice and each time he talked 
‘car’ without a break. But 
he was very nice.” 

“ Exactly. And Marjorie?” 

“T don’t know her well 
either, but she always gives 
me the impression of posing. 
The first time I met her it was 
Russian films, then it was 
those Sunday night plays in 
blank verse, and after that, 
very modern novels; but I’ve 
always felt that really she 
likes ordinary things much 
the best. If she didn’t, she 
wouldn’t like John.” 

“ Quite correct. Well, one 
evening during the very 
modern novel phase, John 
came to see me looking like 
nothing on earth. Every time 
I spoke to him he said ‘What ?’ 
and once he even tried to light 
a match with a cigarette. 

“*Look here, John,’ I said, 
‘what on earth’s the matter 
with you ?’ and after he’d said 
‘What?’ a few more times I gathered 
that he’d had a row with Marjorie 
which had ended in her telling him 
that the engagement was off and 
that she never wanted to see him 
again. 

“The trouble (John told me) had 
started some weeks before over books. 

“ Marjorie, it appeared, had accused 
him of reading nothing except In- 
ternal Coinbustion and Four Wheels, 
and having a mind like the Kingston 
by-pass. 

“In spite of these accusations, which 
were of course perfectly true, John 
continued to worship the girl so much 
that, instead of giving the whole thing 
up as a bad job, he went off and bought 
Rain Falls Upwards, which was sur- 


AS rOdog , 


rounded by a bright yellow slip de- 
claring it to be somebody or other’s 
Book of the Month. He started reading 
it on Saturday at lunch-time instead 
of going to Brooklands, and went on 
steadily till the heroine had put her 
head in a gas oven, the hero was 
drowned in a sewer and World War 
was declared. On Sunday afternoon, 
dazed but triumphant, he staggered 
round to Marjorie’s house, where the 
dialogue went something like this :— 


M. 1 thought I told you I never 
wanted to see you again. 








NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 


J.1I know. But I’ve just read 
Rain Falls Upwards. 

M. (showing emotion). Oh, John 
—how can I ever apologise for all 
the dreadful things I said ? 

J. Oh, that’s all right. 

M. Tell me, darling—didn’t you 
think it was a marvellous book ? 

J. (Ingenuous idiot). No. Ab- 
solute tripe.’ 


“It was after this last remark that 
there was a noise like a massed naval 
salute and he found himself confronted 
with a close-up of the Eltons’ sub- 
stantial front-door. 

“That was the day before he came 
to see me. 

“What, he asked me, could I sug- 


gest? This literary menace had ob- 
viously to be overcome for both their 
sakes; but the harder I thought the 
more remote seemed a solution. And 
then at 8.30 p.m. the following evening 
I had a brain-wave which seemed to 
me to be an absolute winner and a 
sure way of achieving the happy ending. 
I rang him up, and by midnight he 
went away looking a different man. 
“The next time he met Marjorie 
their conversation, as far as I can 
gather, took the following form:— 


J. Er—hullo, Marjorie. 
M. 1 thought I told 


you 
J 





. Yes, I know. But 
since then I’ve formed a 
different opinion of modern 
novels. 

M. Oh, John! You mean 
you’ve been reading some 
more books ? 

J. Well—— 

M. (eagerly). John, have 
you read Youth Rebels? 

J. A strange disturbing 
book fraught with rare in- 
sight andbeauty. 

M. Oh, John; how per- 
fect! But didn’t you think 
Heaven in Hell even better ? 

J. This provocative 
volume ... should be read 
by all. 

M. Oh, yes, yes! And 
Judith Blogg * 

J. An altogether out- 
standing first novel. The 
grasp of character is amaz- 
ing in so young an author. 
Grasshoppers Ho! was pretty 
good. 

M. Heavenly! What did 
you think of it? 

J. An exquisite study of 
the adolescent mind told 
with fragrance and under- 
standing. This author 
should go far. 

M. Oh, John—I can see that 
I’ve misjudged you! Can you ever 
forgive me? 

J. That’s all right. 

M. John, your mind isn’t like the 
Kingston by-pass after all. 

J. No, I say, really 

M. Oh, John! 

Etc., etc. 





“That was a fortnight ago.” 

“ But do you mean to tell me that 
John read all those books ?” 

“ Read them? Good lord, no! Not 
one of them. He’d be a raving lunatic 
by now if he had.” 

“But how did he know all about 
them ?” 
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“I THINK YOU HAD BETTER GO WITHOUT ME, EDITH, APPARENTLY THEY HAVE SENT THE WRONG SUIT FROM 


THE CLEANERS.” 











“ Perfectly simple. I got hold of 
several copies of the more literary 
Sunday papers—T'he Sabbath Times 
and The Looker-On—and told him to 
mug up the publishers’ advertisements 
until he was word perfect. The rest 
you know.” 

“It was a grand idea, but why ever 
didn’t Marjorie see through it?” 

“Well, you said yourself that she 
was an awful poser.” 

“ You mean that she’d never 

“ Exactly.” 











The Good News. 


(An interview that might have been.) 





“ HAVE you got a cigarette?” 
Those were the words with which 
Mr. Dirck, the third of the three 
riders who set off from Ghent to bring 
the Good News to Aix, greeted Our 
Special Representative who to-day 
traced him to an inn at Hasselt, on the 
Ghent-Aix road. 
“ Mr. Dirck,” said Our Special Repre- 
sentative, handing over a packet of 
Caporal, “‘I have been sent to find you 


by the Aix Evening Courier. Mr. 
Joris was found asleep by his dead 
horse at Dalhem, and the other rider 
reached Aix safely. He told us that 
three of you set out to bring the Good 
News, and I have been instructed 
by ‘5 

“Certainly. I shall be delighted to 
help you in any way I can. I’ll give 
you the full story. 

“ We set off from Ghent at moon-set, 
and after we left the lights of the town 
behind us we could scarcely see a thing. 
We galloped and galloped and galloped, 
all three, and trusted to the horses. 
Something ought to be done about that 
road. It’s not safe for a good gallop 
at night-time. 

“Mr. Joris was quiet enough, but 
the other fellow was an annoying cove 
to gallop with. Kept playing about 
with his horse-furniture. By the way, 
did he take his boots off?” 

“ As a matter of fact, yes,” 
Our Special Representative. 
what I want to know——” 

“ We thought he would, you know,” 
laughed Mr. Dirck. ‘When we started 
Mr. Joris told me of his habit of un- 





replied 
“But 


dressing on long gallops. Darn silly, 
trying to gallop in stockinged feet. ‘I’ll 
lay ten-to-one on his arriving at Aix 
in his pants,’ Mr. Joris said.” 

Mr. Dirck laughed again. 

“Still,” he continued, “it was a 
magnificent effort, and I’m proud to 
have ridden with him, although I did 
stop first.” He sounded a little rueful. 

“ Hard luck on Mr. Joris, too, getting 
horse trouble in sight of the town. 
Still, we did our best, and so did the 
horses. They galloped well.” 

“Mr. Dirck,” said Our Special 
Representative, “I have been sent to 
find you by the Burgomaster of Aix. 
What was the news you were bringing ?” 

“ Didn’t he tell you?” Mr. Dirck 
looked astonished. 

“No,” said Our Special Represen- 
tative. ‘He said you and Mr. Joris 
knew, but he did not.” 

“ What did Mr. Joris say?” 

“ He didn’t know either,” said Our 
Special Representative. ‘He said you 
were bound to know what it was all 
about.” 

“ But I don’t,” said Mr. Dirck rather 
sadly. 
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The Little Club. 


“ How would it be to have a little 
club?” said Laura suddenly. 

I replied, wittily enough, that it 
would all depend on what were trumps. 
Wittily enough, that is, for myself, 
but not wittily enough for Laura, who 
ignored the mot. 

“You see,” she said earnestly, “it 
would make all the difference to our 
summer holiday. What happened this 
year ?” 

“Tt rained,” I said. 

“ My bed was thoroughly uncomfort- 
able and I got lumbago,” said Charles, 
both morosely and egotistically. 

“T don’t mean that. I mean, what 
happened financially ?” 

“ What always happens. I budgeted 
very carefully in advance, and allowed 
a margin for extras, and hid a hundred- 
franc note in my evening-shoes so as to 
forget about it and be able to change 
it at Victoria, and I did forget about 
it, and packed my evening-shoes at 
the very bottom of my suit-case and 
couldn’t get at them at all until long 
after we reached home.” 

“ And what else?” Laura said, now 
evidently in full swing. 

“ What else? Wasn’t that enough ?” 

Charles broke in suddenly and 
strongly— 

“No, apparently it wasn’t. I shall 
never forgot the way you two ran 
round Dinard trying to find someone 
to cash you a postal-order for two- 
and- -sevenpence halfpenny, or whatever 
it was. 

The facts were by no means as 
Charles had stated them, but I let 
it pass. 

“Why,” I asked Laura, “are you 
conducting this viva - voce examina- 
tion ?” 

“T think you’re pronouncing that 
wrong,” was her reply—if it could be 
called a reply. “You know Latin is 
all quite different nowadays. Weeny, 
Weedy, Weeky and all that. It dates 
one frightfully if one doesn’t.” 

“Some of us,” I said very gently 
and kindly, “have quite a lot to learn 
about English before prancing off into 
Latin.” 

And Charles, into the blue, ob- 
served: “ Omnia Gallia,” and then fell 
silent. Probably he was wise not 
to attempt the pronunciation of the 
next bit. 

“ Well, let’s go on about my idea,” 
Laura said blithely even if not in- 
telligibly. “The little club.” 





“Tf it’s some kind of casino,” 
Charles told her, ‘you needn’t bother 
to say any more. I’ve had enough of 
those places to last me a lifetime.” 


“Charles! You know we only went 
in about twice, and we really didn’t 
lose much, and you enjoyed it quite a 
lot. In a way.” 

“ Besides, it isn’t a casino,” Laura 
said. “I don’t think we could start 
a casino in Little - Fiddle - on - the - 
Green, even if we had any capital, 
which we haven’t. And that really 
brings me to the point.” 

“ Good,” I said heartily. 

“Why shouldn’t we start a kind of 
little Benevolent Society, or whatever 
they’re called, and pay in money all 
the year round for the summer 
holiday ?” 

I could think of at least one sound 
reason why I at least shouldn’t pay 
in money all the year round to any 
little Benevolent Society. The same 
train of thought was no doubt oceupy- 
ing the mind of Charles, but he said 
with masculine acumen— 

“What exactly do you mean by 
the words ‘A little Benevolent 
Society ’?” 

“The kind of thing that one’s 
always seeing in the papers, because 
the secretary has run away with the 


“ An admirable precedent, indeed,” 
I murmured courteously. “And who 
is to be the secretary of ours? You, 
I suppose.” 

“We can settle that later. It 
mustn’t be Charles, because I’m 
counting on him to do most of the 
paying-in. Then, yousee, when we take 
it all out at Christmas, everybody gets 
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enough for a really good Christmas 
dinner.” 

“Christmas! But you said 

“ Yes, yes, I know I did, because the 
clubs usually are for Christmas. Ours 
would be for the summer, that’s all. 
The principle remains exactly the 
same.” 

Charles made a very curious sound, 
in which the operative word—as it 
is called—of Laura’s sentence re- 
appeared this time as a mere ejacula- 
tion. 

To my perhaps more receptive mind 
the thing was becoming clearer. 

“T think,” I said cautiously, “that 
you mean something like Scottish 
Widows and Orphans, like one sees on 
book-markers.” 

“Only not necessarily Scottish,” 
Laura said with a fine scrupulosity. 

Not to be outdone, I admitted that 
one wasn’t actually a widow. 

“ And hopes not to be for many a 
long year to come,” I added prettily 
—but Charles took no notice. 

“ Are you sure you’re not thinking 
of an Insurance Company?” he in- 
quired of Laura. 

“I’m sure that I am,” she replied. 
“But I don’t want to. It’s only 
because I can’t remember the exact 
name of the kind of thing I really do 
mean. That’s why I said Christmas, 
only it can’t be a Christmas Club, 
because it will be for the summer 
holidays.” 

“More like a Boot-and-Shoe Club,” 
I supported her. 

“ Much more like—only not exactly. 
But that’s the kind of thing.” 

“T see,” said Charles. “‘They’re 
sometimes called Goose Clubs.” 

It was quite unnecessary to add, as 
he did :— 

“And that’s what I should think 
this one had better be called.” 

E. M. D. 











Father Time. 


“Loox!” said Edith, ‘‘ Father Time!” 

I stopped the car and followed the 
direction of her finger. In a field by the 
side of the country lane was an old man 
with a long straggling beard. Over his 
shoulder was a long-handled scythe, 
and certainly, as he stood silhouetted 
against the evening sky, he might have 
posed for a portrait of Father Time. 

“TI wonder if he would let us take a 
snap of him?” said Edith, “he looks 
like some romantic figure out of the 
dim past—a dying countryman of 
the old school. Let’s ask him if he 
minds posing, there’s still enough 
light, I think.” 

I wasn’t too keen on going up to 
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“THE FREEZING COLD SWEPT THROUGH THE POOR LITTLE HALF-CLAD BODIES.” 








a perfect stranger and asking him to 
pose for a photograph of Father Time. 
It was true he was old and frail, but 
that scythe looked as if it would be 
rather a dangerous weapon in the 
hands of an angry man. 

“We ’re late enough already,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Then J’ll ask him,” said Edith, 
leaping out of the car. 

So of course I had to follow her, 
and we approached the old fellow with 
a couple of polite coughs. 

“Good evening,” I said, ‘ Delight- 
fully balmy for the time of year, isn’t 
it? Though I shouldn’t be surprised 
if we have a drop of rain later. Which, 
however, will be good for the crops.” 

“What crops?” said the old man. 

Edith took charge. 

“ Actually,” she said, “what we 
want is to take a photograph of you 
silhouetted against the evening sky. 
We were both struck with your resem- 
blance to Father Time.” 

“Only a superficial resemblance,” 
I said tactfully. “Naturally you don’t 
look as old as Father Time. Just a 


shade like one of Father Time’s 
younger brothers. Sort of family 
resemblance.” 


“Quite a boyish sort of Father 
Time, in fact,” said Edith. ‘‘We 
thought of calling the picture ‘Young 
Father Time’ to distinguish it from 
‘Old Father Time.’” : 

The old man looked at us angrily. 

“You won’t call the picture 
nothing,” he said firmly, “because I 
refuse to be took, either as Old Father 
Time or Young Father Time or Middle- 
aged Father Time. A nice thing it is 
if a respectable man can’t go about 
his business without being asked to be 
took.” 

Personally I should have withdrawn 
from the fray at this point, but Edith 
persevered. 

“ Of course we shouldn’t expect you 
to take the trouble of posing with- 
out some monetary consideration,” she 
said. “In other words, a spot of cash. 
How about half-a-crown ?” 

“Done!” he said, “for double that 
amount. Where would you like me to 
stand, and would you prefer me to 
have the scythe over my shoulder or 
making a sweeping motion ?” 

“ Over your shoulder,” I said hastily. 
“Tt looks safer like that.” 

We posed him carefully, and I took 
a couple of snaps and handed over the 


five shillings. Then a bright thought 
struck me. 

“We live only a couple of miles 
away,” I said, “‘and we’ve got a sort 
of meadow that wants scything. I’m 
no hand with a scythe myself, and 
there’s a shortage of professional 
scythers in the village. I wonder if 
you’d care to pop along some time 
and do it for me?” 

He grinned. 

“T couldn’t use a scythe to save my 
life,” he admitted, removing his beard 
and putting it in his pocket. “I just 
stand in this field all day every 
Sunday, silhouetted against the sky, 
and I make quite a decent little income 
out of mugs who want to take my 
photo.” 

He pulled a smart motor-cycle out 
of the hedge and rode away. 





Another Headache for the Historian. 


“Scotsmen may writhe in their seats, 
historians curl up before its gross untruth- 
fulness.” —Daily Paper’s Review of Film. 


“Incidentally, for the benefit of the histor- 
ically meticulous, it is fairly accurate accord- 
ing to the many tomes on the subject from 
which one can judge historical accuracy.” 

Evening Paper’s Review of same Film. 
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Optimist. “ THIS IS THE SORT OF WEATHER I LIKE FOR A PICNIC—NO WASPS IN THE JAM.” 








Mind the Paint. 
(The Hungarian Government has proposed a tax on articles of feminine make-up.) 





I KNow not how it happened ; What it had been in nature 
Things of a baffling kind Had gone, and left no trace; 

Howe’er pursued too oft elude Hard, crude, and red it seemed to spread 
The contemplative mind ; Full half-way o’er her face; 

But, as the flower accepts the sun, Far from the cherry or the rose 
As music fills the merle, It more resembled Grock’s; 

It was borne in on me that one One might with equal glee propose 
Might like to kiss that girl. To kiss a pillar-box. 

Her brows were lightly pencilled, Tax me, I beg, this lipstick; 
Her cheeks were faintly pink, Nay, be it wholly banned; 

Her voice was low as voices go; If, as I’m told, our youth wax cold 
She had good eyes, I think ; And ever hard to land. 

She was in most respects a dear ; Many, I trow, have liked, but looked 
One even liked her cough; And felt their heart grow faint 

It was, though strange it may appear, Who might have been serenely hooked 


Her mouth that put one off. But for a coat of paint. Dum-Dum. 
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THE BLUE RIBAND OF THE SURF. 


FatHer Neptune. “YOURS FOR THE MOMENT, BRITANNIA, AND I HOPE YOU’LL 


BE ABLE TO KEEP IT.” 


(The Cunarder Queen Mary has now made a record crossing from both sides of the Atlantic. | 
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We Return from Manceuvres. 





Il. 


As I told you last week, our battalion 
has been largely embroiled in the 
recent manceuvres, and, except for “A” 
Company, an enjoyable time seems to 
have been had by all. To be frank, 
“A” Company Commander, Captain 
Bayonet, pulled a bit of a boner, 
though actuated by the best of motives. 
The troops had all got wet through on 
some night operations and, as it con- 
tinued to pour the following day and 
they were under canvas, had no hope 
of drying themselves prior to parading 
at eight p.m. that night for further 
amphibious battle in the 


capacity, to one of those queer new 
technical units that our friends the 
R.E. seem to bud off from the parent 
body about three or four times a year. 
Swordfrog says he hasn’t fathomed 
yet quite what it was supposed to be; 
all he knows is that it was something to 
do with something which kept it well 
away from the battle area. Since, in 
addition, being an experimental affair, 
it had no official transport of its own 
for its various instruments and gadgets, 
local vehicles had had to be specially 
hired for the occasion, with the result 
that it looked like nothing on earth. 
I mean to say, a procession headed 
by a captain on a horse, followed by 
a small body of armed men, thence 


as far to leeward as possible. The milk- 
floats weren’t included either; they 
had to be on duty for their early- 
morning delivery and lived some way 
off in enemy territory. A hazardous 
journey, one would think, but so simple 
is modern warfare that they regularly 
pierced the hostile outpost lines with 
nothing more lethal than a signed pass 
‘from Captain Nutbolt, who, having 
finished a day’s work by forming a 
laager for his men, normally strolled 
down to the local with Swordfrog to 
get another for themselves. 

Life passed uneventfully; indeed, 
only on one occasion, says Swordfrog, 
was the unit ever even noticed by 
anyone from either side; but Nutbolt 

had the situation well in 








dark. So Bayonet, zealous 
as ever for his men, had a 
brain-wave. He promptly 

















got in touch with a local 
laundry, and by noon a van 
had appeared and carried 
offall“A” Company’s tunics 
and trousers, same being 
promised back, thoroughly 
dried, by four P.M. without 
fail. Bayonet watched it de- 
part, feeling pretty braced 
at being the only company 
commander in the batta- 
lion clever and considerate 
enough to have thought of 
this. A few hours later he 
was wishing heartily there 
had been others; it might 
have helped him carry off 
a difficult situation. For, 
“owing to continued in- 
clement weather,’ night op- 
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= hand. It was when an irate 
ao 5 no Major stormed into their 
kf camp circle onenight, where 
the troops weresitting round 
a good fire—there was a 
nice bit of forest nearby— 
andstarted upbraiding Cap- 
tain Nutbolt for gross dere- 
liction of duty. During his 
heated remarks it cropped 
up that he was a Repara- 
tions Officer or something, 
specially charged to see that 
no damage occurred to 
private property, and that 
in particular there were very 
strict rules about unauthor- 
ised wood fires, owing to 
Thomas Atkins’ complete 
inability to treat wood, 
whether stacked in a pile 
outside a house or even in 
the shape of a wood-fence 
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erations at eight P.M. were Stesfuee surrounding a garden, as 
suddenly cancelled and the anything but a “few nice 
troops were ordered instead bits o’ stick” to be had 
to parade at three p.m. for “ Now I suppose I HAVE TO MISS A TURN—OR SOMETHING . . .” for the winning. 


the return march to bar- 

racks. A struggle between modesty 
and discipline in Bayonet’s breast 
resulted in a narrow victory for the 
latter, and even Colonel Howitzer, 
when his language became at all 
decipherable, was heard to admit he’d 
never seen a parade like it outside of 
Kiptinc. A shivering “A” Company 
had to unparade hastily and return to 
barracks later; and now, if you want 
to live dangerously and know your 
RupyaRD, you’ve only to mention 
The Taking of Lung-tung-pen anywhere 
in Bayonet’s hearing and see what 
happens. 

On the whole we found, checking up 
notes afterwards, that our Lieutenant 
Swordfrog had the best time, even 
better than Holster, about whom I 
told you last week. For he wasn’t 
with the battalion at all, being 
attached, in an information-gleaning 





passing variously through some grocers’ 
carts, two milk-floats, one highly un- 
popular wagon evidently used not so 
long before to carry rotting wurzels or 
worse, two hay-wains, a laundry van, 
and ending up with a dust-cart and 
a stout quartermaster-sergeant, hardly 
kindles a martial flame in the onlooker’s 
breast. 

The R.E. officer, one Captain 
Nutbolt, had done his best by fixing 
bayonets to the wheel hubs of the milk- 
floats and calling them Boadicea 
chariots; but his handicap was too 
much. The only thing lacking seemed 
to be an elephant and a tank. Not a 
military tank, a performing-seal tank. 

At night-time, so Swordfrog swears, 
Captain Nutbolt formed his vehicles 
into a defensive circle round his camp 
—all except the unpopular wagon, of 
course, which was parked outside and 


Swordfrog reports that 
his opinion of the R.E.’s ability to 
look after themselves went up con- 
siderably when Nutbolt, after hearing 
the Major out and practically pinning 
him down to an open accusation of 
theft, took him toa wagon and showed 
him therein two large boughs, explain- 
ing politely that he knew the rules so 
well and was so conscious of his duty 
to hisneighboursthat he always carried 
his own firewood with him, legally 
drawn beforehand from his barrack 
store. 

The Major crumpled, apologised, 
accepted a whisky, said that he wished 
all officers were as far-sighted as R.E. 
officers, and disappeared into the night 
again—luckily just before the return 
of one, Sapper Lightfinger, into the 
circle with what looked like a gate- 
post on his shoulder. 

And Swordfrog tells us his opinion 
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“I’m sorRY, MY LORD, BUT THIS IS THE LONGEST SIEGE-LADDER I COULD FIND IN KENT.” 





of the R.E. went up even further, 
when Nutbolt told him that he in- 
' variably went on manceuvres with two 
large boughs, which were strictly 
reserved for Reparation Officers, and 
not allowed to be used for firewood 
on pain of death, or, worse, of seven 
days’ C.B. A. A. 





Mr. Silvertop—Maharoojah. 





How the subject of fish-and-chips 
cropped up I can’t remember. But 
“Cheap and nourishing,” I said. 

“ Nourishing they may be,” Mr. 
Silvertop replied, “but not always so 
cheap. They once cost me a fiver, 
though it was the best I ever spent.” 

“A fiver?” I cried. 

“ Five quid what was never paid me 
for knocking up the front of an 
*unting-lodge in three-ply. I’d been 
doing some jobs down in the country 
and a lady ’eard about me ’oo was 
getting up a Pageant in ’er garden in 
aid of some blistering society or other. 
It was a Pageant of good old QUEEN 
Victroria, and the lady ’ad decided as 
-. background to ’ave a Royal ‘unting- 


lodge. Needless to say she’d booked 
’erself as Queen Victoria, fancying 
‘erself that way. 

“It was the sort of job I might 
’ave enjoyed, for an ’unting-lodge is 
a thing you can let yourself go on. 
But it wasn’t no picnic working for 
this ’ere lady, I can tell you. “Aughty 
wasn’t the word for ’er, and talk about 
a snob! She stalked about as if she’d 
swallowed a yard of gas-pipe with ’er 
eggs-and-bacon, and she ’ad about 
’arf-a-dozen different tones of voice 
which she used according to ’ow she 
ranked you. The Vicar, ’oo’d reely 
thought out the ’ole Pageant for ’er, 
only got about voice Number Three, and 
the only one ’oo she’d switch on ’er 
sugar-and-’oney Number Six for was a 
General ’oo’d been roped in against ’is 
will and ’oo she was making a shocking 
dead-set at. I got Number One tone 
what she reserved for the servants and 
dogs and any insect what ’ad the nerve 
to use ’er as a landing-ground. And 
on top of it all she never spoke to me 
without ‘My man.’ 

“TIT always been brought up to 
respect them what respects me—that 
seems commonsense—and this ‘ere 


perishing foodalism wasn’t my cup 
of tea at all. By the time the Pageant 
was fully re’earsed I was just about 
*opping-mad with the lady, if such she 
was, and not only on my own account 
but on the General’s as well. ’E was 
ever such a nice gent, ’e was, and it 
made me fair sick to see the way she 
kept a-running after ’im. ’E was 
proper put out by it too. 

“ The first scene of the Pageant was 
to show the Queen sunning ’erself in 
front of ’er ’unting-lodge and taking 
the ’ow-d’ye-do from a top-notch 
Maharoojah, ’oo was the General. 
When ’e ’d got ’is curtseys over ’e was 
to join ’er on the dais for a chat while 
‘is “enchmen went through a bit of 
cheerimonial tango. Well, as luck 
would ’ave it, on the afternoon ,just 
as the Queen sails on, the General 
totters round the gents’ dressing-tent 
and suddenly passes clean out. Touch 
of the sun—’e was fair pea-green. 

“*Great “eaven!’ ses the Vicar. 
‘What the ’eck are we to do?’ 

“*T’m about the same build and 
I’ve seen all the re’earsals,’ I ses. 
‘With that there turbine wrapped 
round my ’ead and ’is night-shirt and 
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beaver on no one’ll know the differ- 
ence.’ And about three minutes later 
I finds myself on the lawn leading 
out a gang of coffee-stained under- 
gardeners. 

“*Don’t forget to ’old ’er in con- 
versation,’ the Vicar implores me as I 
goes; ‘it doesn’t matter what you say, 
you can’t be over’eard.’ 

““That I won’t,’ I ses, for I sees my 
chance to do a bit of good to the 
General as well as myself. Well, I gets 
through the fancy-stuff all right, and 
then I sits down beside the Queen. 

“?’Oo, General!’ she coos in ’er best 
Number Six voice. ‘You do look 
splendid!’ 

“*Glad you think so,’ I ses, jocular- 
like. ‘Got your flask ’andy, duck ?’ 

“’Oo, General,’ she ses, ‘you are a 
tease! What marvellous Cockney you 
can talk!’ 

“Oh, I can, can 12’ I ses. 

“*Well, what about running down 
to Brighton and ’aving a plate of fish- 
and-chips to-night, dearie? Just you 
and me together.’ 

“*Oo, General, you are dreadful,’ 
she ses, all giggly, ‘I’ll ’ave to think 
about it. I’ll tell you in the next item 
when you come on as Mr. GLADSTONE.’ 

“*O.K.’ I ses, and then it was time 
for me to collect the other blokes and 
clear off the scene. Back in the dressing- 
tent the General ’ad come round and, 
though a bit shaky, was ready to do ’is 
stuff as Mr. GLADSTONE. 

““Begging your pardon, Sir,’ I ses, 
‘I don’t think we'll ’ave much more 
trouble with ’er. Only don’t let on ‘oo 
took your place.’ And off ’e goes. By 
standing just be’ind the ’unting-lodge 
I could ’ear all I wanted to. 

“* Oo, General,’ she coos at the pore 
chap, ‘did you reely mean it about 
Brighton ?’ 

“* Brighton?’ ’e asks, startled. ‘ Oo 
said anything about Brighton ?’ 

““You did, you bad man,’ she ses, 
‘and I’m a-going to say Yes. Fancy 
eating fish-and-chips with a 
Maharoojah at Brighton!’ 

““Maharoojah?’ ses the General, 
beginning to see light. ‘Why, that 
wasn’t me. I went and fainted!’ 

““Wasn’t you?’ she screams, for all 


the audience to ’ear. ‘Then ’oo the 
ell was it?’ 

““No idea,’ ses the General, ‘I 
passed out.’ 


“She didn’t say no more, but you 
could ’ear ’er sizzling even through the 
three-ply, and it did me a power of 
good. Then she beckons me over. 

“*°Ere, my man,’ she gasps, ‘I’ve 
got a job for you. Run and find out 


‘oo it was took the General’s place 
as the Maharoojah. And make it 
snappy.’ 
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““ Ever so sorry, Mum,’ I ses, gentle- 
like, ‘but I’ve got something else to do.’ 

“*What?’ she shouts. 

““There’s a nice plate of fish-and- 
chips a-waiting for me at Brighton, 
and I don’t fancy ’em cold,’ Ises. And 
raising my ’at I leaves ’er.” _ERICc. 








The Unlanded Gent. 


Last year when summer made its entry 
I heard from Blankney’s Landed Gentry, 
Asking me to explain the mystery 

Of my long territorial history. 





I wrote at once and begged to thank 
The Firm for giving me this rank, 
But made it crystal clear that I 
Was really very humble pie. 


I could not stop them in this strain, 
They wrote again and yet again, 
Until at last I had to say 

I would not buy and could not pay. 


Our correspondence ceased; when lo! 
They wrote to say I’d like to know 
My copy, when released from Press, 
Would be despatched to this address. 


Amazed, unnerved, infuriated, 

I Landed Gentry sounded rated, 
Consigning hotly to perdition 

This and each subsequent edition. 


Not a brass farthing have I spent 
Nor further words nor letters 
bandied; 
I’ve made it clear I am a Gent 
Who cannot possibly be landed. 
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At the Play. 





“ GENTLE Ratn”’ (VAUDEVILLE). 


Suovu.p the incurable who 
is in great pain and who him- 
self wishes his life ended be 
denied the merciful overdose 
of anesthetic given without 
question, and indeed as a 
matter of honour to a suffer- 
ing animal? The serious and 
laudable intention of the play 
is to arouse discussion on this 
important question; but its 
authors, Mr. DENISON CLIFT 
and Mr. Frank GREGORY, in 
their anxiety to avoid the bore- 
dom of propaganda, have 
borrowed heavily of sentiment 
and even melodrama, and 
have been content to state and 
restate the problem in its sim- 
plest terms, avoiding the more 
complex ethical and medical 
issues which it immediately 
brings up. The dramatic un- 
certainty which results is 
helped very little by dialogue 
which progresses by too easy 
stages and sometimes in rather 
circular fashion. The bedside 
scenes in particular could be 
profitably cut, and so could 
the romantic heroics of the 
earlier part. 

Yet the play will have done 
something if it stimulates even 
a little controversy on the 
rights and wrongs of euthana- 
sia; and as a straightforward 
case that of Gray and Patricia 
Blackett is clearly stated. 
Patricia married Gray after 
the search for her lost fiancé, 
an airman, had been aban- 
doned, and on the way back 
from their flying honeymoon 
a crash so badly injured Gray’s 
spine that the doctors could 
offer no chance of recovery. 
He had been young and active, 
he was very much in love with 
Patricia; he was in terrible 
pain, pain beyond reasonable 
doses of morphia. After over- 
hearing the nurse’s description 
of the hopelessness of his case, 
he sends for Patricia and begs 
her to give him the rest of the 
morphia tablets. She is sym- 
pathetic but refuses. He then 
begs his grandmother, who has 
brought him up, to help him, 
but she too refuses. 

Afterwards, downstairs, the 
question is fought out between 
old Mrs.Blackett, Patricia, the 
G.P., and a specialist. Patricia 





begs the doctors to let Gray have 
what he wants, but comes up against 
the inflexible opposition of the G.P. 
and the helplessness, in view of his 
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AN EMPANELLED JURY. 








A-GUN GRANNY. 


Martha Blackett . 
Patricia Sommers 


HaAIDEE WRIGHT. 
Viota Keats. 


reputation, of the specialist, who agrees 
with her that the morphia-bottle con- 
tains mercy, not murder; and Mrs. 
Blackett ends the conference with a 


blank refusal to countenance 
any evasion of the law on the 
ground that Gray, even a 
shattered and agonised Gray, 
is all that she has to live for 
and must be preserved. Very 
much her second reason is 
that it would be sheer murder. 

Desperate Patricia gives 
Gray the morphia, is ar- 
rested and brought to a trial 
made no easier by the return, 
just before Gray’s death, of the 
lost fiancé. The scene in which 
the jury deliberate is handled 
with a certain skill and lets 
in a little fresh light. Finally 
Patricia is acquitted, and 
saves herself from being shot 
at the revengeful hand of Mrs. 
Blackett by admitting that 
tray’s child would also die. 

The play would have been 
much more interesting if its 
chief opponent of euthanasia 
had been a lucid person of 
intelligence actuated by religi- 
ous or moral scruples which 
could be respected, and not a 
theatrical, selfish and muddle- 
headed old lady who cared 
nothing for the victim’s pain 
as against her own sense of 
property. I confess I tired 
very quickly of Mrs. Blackett, 
for it. was generally she who 
prevented us from getting 
anywhere, and _ obstructive 
senility is hardly a fair re- 
presentation of the “Noes,” 
whatever one’s views may 
be. 

Miss VIoLA KEaTs came 
best out of a difficult evening, 
quietly building up a convinc- 
ing picture of Patricia. Miss 
HarpEE Wricut made Mrs. 
Blackett a sinister and dom- 
inant old lady; Mr. ALAN 
Napier was his pleasant self 
both in the vertical and hori- 
zontal; and Mr. FREDERICK 
CuLLEY delivered most mov- 
ingly the little speech in 
the jury-scene which saved 
Patricia’s life. ERIc. 


“Swine ALone”’ (GAIrETY). 


The music-halland the stage 
have provided their hints for 
the more colourful political 
movements of recent years, 80 
it is quite fair that Swing 
Along at the Gaiety should 
draw on politics for its theme. 
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But no one need be afraid that these 
politics are at all heavy business. 
Xabiski and his Yellow-shirts are not 
very ferocious, and Xabiski (Mr. JoHN 
E. Coy ez) is plainly more interested 
in love. He may well be, for Miss 
LovuIsE BRownE in the part of Lili 
Breval is being thrown at his head. The 
thrower, Lili’s uncle, is not very skilful 
at this or any other form of athletics, 
for he is our old friend, FrEp EMnry, 
and his athletic abilities are further 


curtailed from his modelling himself 


on a pantechnicon. He lounges about 
Monte Carlo with revolvers, poisons 
and ropes, and anything else an un- 
successful gambler might feel able to 
use. That is how he meets Mazie 
Mumm (Mr. Lestrz HENson). 

This is the first we see of Mr. 
Henson, but by no means the last. 
He is literally a host in himself. He is 
Xabiski’s double, and, in particularly 
high spirits, Xabiski’s wife, while he 
thinks nothing of going from the head- 
ship of the Yellow-shirts to the rank 
and-file of the No-shirts. He plays his 
part manfully in a quartet in a broad- 
casting studio, which is one of the 
most riotous pieces of farce in the 
evening. 


From the first moment when 
Alphonse, the photographer (Mr. 
RicHARD HEARNE), tries to arrange 
to put Xabiski on the spot at a railway- 
station down to the final abduction 
at broadcasting headquarters, there is 
a real element of excitement to enrich 
an already bounteous evening. A great 
many proprietary articles find them- 
selves mentioned in the course of 
the lively dialogue, but not perhaps 
the most deserving of all, the inval- 
uable bullet-proof undervest, which 
on more than one occasion proves as 
good as his native wit to save Mr. 
HENSON for us. 

The show was a great success on 
the opening night and bids fair to out- 
live many a political movement. The 
humour of LeEstrE HENSON turns pre- 
eminently on the homely pricking of 
pretence; he shows and he expects no 
dignity, and debunks swiftly and com- 
pletely as in the matter of everyday 
business. The setting of Swing Along 
is cleverly suited to this Cockney 
wit. He is given a succession of con- 
texts and occasions, and he rises with 
his usual magnificence to them all. 
Mr. RicwarD HEARNE and Mr. FRED 
EMNEY are comedians in a quieter key, 


but their work is very subtle and 
finished, and there is real wit in the 
situations no less than in the dialogue. 
Miss Louise Brownz carries easily on 
her shoulders the music and dancing, 
bringing to the character of the young 
girl destined for sacrifice to avuncular 
finance just the right note of sturdy 
and humorous independence. She 
danced quite beautifully, with a swift 
suddenness of turn that evoked great 
outbursts of grateful applause. She was 
supported in her dances by Mr. Roy 
Royston; his part as Paul Jerome is 
the kind of part without which no 
musical show is complete, but at any 
rate Jerome disguises himself and so is 
more interesting than it is the common 
destiny of musical heroes to be. 

It is when Mr. Desroy Somers 
waves his baton and the band begins 
to play that Mr. Roy Royston gets 
into his stride and shows what both 
his voice and feet can do. “Bon,” said 
LEsLIE HENSON as the final word in 
Swing Along. The word runs through 
the dialogue like the surprising well- 
provided condition of almost every- 
body’s pockets, and the word is well 
chosen, for “Bon, trés, trés bon,” it all 
most certainly is. D. W. 
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Elkin, Where Art Thou ? 


More than once during the past year I have declared in 
these pages that my friend Elkin Doggerel the poet is away, 
and that I am acting as his literary executor. (He himself 
prefers this term to “agent.”) I have not received from 
him anything suggesting that he might be coming home, 
unless I was expected to put that interpretation upon a 
package of odd-looking fish apparently sent from Alaska. 
More than usual pause, therefore, has been given me by 
two recent literary phenomena. The first was the ap- 
pearance a fortnight ago, in one of the truculent new 
periodicals which now diversify for a little hour or two the 
windows of Charing Cross Road, of the following poem :— 





plangent greenfly 


No BusINESS IN THE SKUPSHTINA a headline 

in the Times in February spread on the mangle 
in June No Busrygess that’s the angle 

outside the Skupshtina there’s your deadline 


balloons in my ears and dizziness 

spots before eyes and a wish to be unseen a 

long long susan while but not in THE SKUPSHTINA 

keep out of there boy not there you’ve No Business 
Elkin Doggerel 

This seemed to me to prove that wherever my friend was, 
he was in June no longer away from civilisation, where 
The Times is spread on the mangle and spots before the 
eyes can be cultivated. (I verified the fact that the headline 
did appear in February this year.) 

And now this week what do I find all over the weekly 
reviews, in various stages of decomposition? A letter, also 
signed ‘ Elkin Doggerel,” and dated from Golders Green in 
mid-August. Each review cut it differently, but after a 
little jig-saw work with the help of my knowledge of the 
workings, if such they may be called, of my friend’s mind, 
] judge the full letter to have read originally thus :— 


“To the Editor of ; 


“ Str,—White to the lips (and thereunder, as usual—if 
you must know—blue), I am preparing to set to work on a 
biography of the late Andrew Mulligatawny (Gin) Fizz, and 
I should be glad to hear from any of your readers who are 
in possession of letters from him, or any of those other things 
he used to send through the post. As a matter of fact I 
am more hopeful of the other things than of the letters, 
because as is well known he used to write a lot (including 
cheques) in ink that disappeared completely a few hours 
after use. However, I don’t want any of those little ear- 
shaped things that keep the blinds down in railway- 
carriages. He used to unscrew those from every train he 
was ever in and everyone he knew must have got dozens. 
I don’t want any more of those. I made a chain for my 
dog out of the thirty-seven he gave me, and even that’s 
too long; if I get any more I don’t see what I can do with 
them except either make the chain longer, which would be 
nice for the dog but hell for the garden, or make another 
chain, which would mean having another dog. I don’t 
want another dog. Let your readers keep their little ear- 
shaped things and buy their own dogs. Irish water- 
spaniels are a nice friendly breed. Airedales fight. 

“Among the letters, though, there are one or two of 
historical interest which must be in somebody’s possession. 
I should very much like to get hold of that interesting 
correspondence which passed between him and his wife 
when they were after a divorce. I understand he wrote to 
her saying he enclosed a hotel bill, which he actually for- 
got to enclose. She replied pointing this out, upon which 
he wrote again enclosing the bill, which proved to be 





unreceipted. When this little matter had been settled she 
wrote once more a trifle apologetically saying she had lost 
the bill. Finally, of course, at his trial for bigamy it came 
out that all the time he had been trying to .get a divorce 
from the wrong wife. I can quite understand that the 
owner of this collection of letters does not want to let it out 
of his sight, but I wish he would let it into mine. 

“ It was about the time of these events, by the way, that 
Gin was met in the street by a lawyer who said, ‘Can I sell 
you any divorce?’ ‘No,’ Gin said, ‘I’ve got all I can carry.’ 
I don’t quite know why I waste this story on your readers 
instead of saving it for my biography, except that possibly 
this way we can get the indignant denials over before the 
book is published. 

“T hardly suppose there ‘are still existing any of the 
letters in which he described the addressee as ‘scrofulous.’ 
This was merely his way of spelling ‘scrupulous,’ but very 
few of them realised that until later. I don’t know that 
it’s very likely even that the numerous people he called 
‘unscrofulous’ have saved his testimony to that effect. 
Literally of course it’s praise, but of a rather negative sort, 
faint enough to be a bit damning. 

“ There are two things he once sent to me which | should 
be glad to get back. One of these was a letter in poker-work 
on a cigar-box taunting me with my inability to walk six 
abreast through a turnstile, and the other was a coloured 
photograph of a machine he had invented to peel sausages. 
I probably left these in a train, or on a roundabout horse. 
If anybody has them, or anything else which throws any 
light or mud on Gin’s history, I should like to be told. He 
was one of the last of the London eccentrics, and I ween— 
I always thought that word should be given a chance in 
prose—I ween that his methods ought to be recorded. 

Yours, ete., 
ELKIN DoGcEREL.” 
Golders Green, Aug. \7th. 


Well, I don’t know what my friend is up to but I publish 
this hoping to extract a word from him, or at least some more 
fish. I can’t imagine where he is in Golders Green. I 
suppose it couldn’t be the Crematorium. R. M. 








Mrs. Darby Explains. 





“No, Ma’am, I ain’t got time for no folk-dancing ; 
I’m sorry since you’ve been and took the pains 
To learn up all that queer old-fashioned prancing, 
Which looks to me a waste of breath and brains. 
You see us folk down here have got to bustle; 
It’s different for you ladies up in Town; 
But, bless your heart, with us ’tis naught but hustle, 
Though sorry, Ma’am, I am to let you down. 


Sides which, Ma’am, me and Darby like this noo stuff 
That’s played by AMBRosE, ay, and HENRY HALL; 
What them Elizabethans-used-to-do-stuff 
Ain’t my idea of rhythm, not at all. 
Apart from that there ’s Bridge I plays no end on, 
And me and Darby never likes to miss 
The pictures if so be we can depend on 
Them being good and not all hug-and-kiss. 


Them eggs and things? Dear no, you ain’t too far out. 
It’s Karly Closing, but you count on me. 

Bring ’em myself—I’ve got to drive the car out 
To Mr. Darby’s folk down by the sea. 

Yes, Ma’am, it’s second-hand, but, lor’, without it 
We’d never get along these busy days. 

As for folk-dancing—best forget about it; 
There ain’t no sense in it for country ways.” OD. C. 
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Pursuit of Pip. 


(A vacancy exists for expert pullet- 
watcher. Must be assiduous.) 





Tuis is the time for all good pullets 
to come into lay. Pip is a very good 
pullet indeed. When she was quite 
young and had been ruffled by my near- 
side front wheel, her owner valued her 
at five-and-sixpence, and even after I 
paid the five-and-sixpence he wanted 
to walk away with my pullet. 

Ranging the garden, the shrubbery 
and the croquet-lawn, Pip grew. Now 
she is red in wattle and comb and is 
laying. Where she is laying is a 
mystery to— 

myself, 

an underwriter at Lloyd’s, 
the children, 

dear old Mr. Bunnett, 

an inter-B.Sc., 

the milkman, and 

a scoutmaster. 


Uncle Edward scarcely deserves to 
be put on the list. When he was told 
Pip was laying somewhere in the 
scenery, Uncle Edward suggested (a) 
getting an egg-diviner, and (5) laying 
bare the surrounding country with 
fire and sword—well, fire. 

It was dear old Mr. Bunnett who first 
said Pip was a-laying. Mr. Bunnett is 
a farm-labourer and father-in-law of 
the gardener, and has adopted us. He 
knows many things, and told us of 
Pip’s condition. The gardener has not 
helped the hunt. What he says is, 
Pip would be better if her neck were 
wrung. 

The children have produced in the 
search two lost balls, a ditto six- 
bladed pocket-knife, rusted, two grass- 
snakes and the works of an alarm-clock, 
but no Pip-eggs. The underwriter at 
Lloyd’s has had two naps broken by 
these discoveries and says Pip is a 
cockerel. The inter-B.Sc. and the 
milkman walked over the begonias 
and found no nest. Nor did the scout- 
master, who used Red Indian lore. 

“ Pullicks is filly-fally,” says Mr. 
Bunnett. ‘Once you lem start laying 
away, them’s cunning.” 

He advises that anywhen Pip starts 
a-moanin’ and a-groanin’ she shall be 
shadowed, and anywhen she cackles we 
shall go at once to where she stands. 

But Pip moans and groans very 
often, and when she cackles, announcing 
that another egg is laid, she is usually 
in the middle of the lawn. 

When I point this out to Mr. 
Bunnett, he says, “I toldy them’s 
cunning, pullicks is!” 

Old Mr. Bunnett sits and cuts out 


chalk eggs and puts them in what he 
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“Gap! ETHEL, WHY CAN’T WE BE NATURAL ALWAYS?” 











calls nesties, to show Pip some official 
places of laying. 

This device interests Uncle Edward. 
He saw smears of yolk on two of the 
chalk eggs, and says Mr. Bunnett ex- 
plained that the smell of egg would 
contract the pullet. He knows many 
things, dear old Mr. Bunnett. 

“He does!” says Uncle Edward. 








Nocturne. 





Ir would not be quite fair to say he 
was drunk. There seemed little doubt 
that he was in a mood that gave 
importance to things which ordinarily 
would have been unimportant; and 
the converse held good also. A certain 


amount of self-restraint had been flung 
aside; but, on the other hand, there 
was apparent an exaggerated dignity 
which lent to his deportment an almost 
royal manner. He approached the 
booking-office with extreme delibera- 
tion, halted, put his hand deeply into a 
trousers pocket and pulled out a mixed 
handful of silver and copper. He gazed 
down at the handful with an air of 
intense surprise, clenched his fingers 
tightly round the heap and looked up 
at the station clock. ' The look of 
surprise died out, to be replaced with a 
stern frown. He continued to regard 
the clock, swaying slightly on his heels. 
And then his lip curved contemptu- 
ously, and he slowly shook his head, 
as if to say, ‘You may declare the 
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THE MAN WHO SPARED NO PAINS TO PUT RHYTHM INTO HIS SWING. 








time to be midnight, but I do not 
believe you.” 

There was sorrow in his expression, 
almost as if he had found falsity where 
he least expected it. He continued 
towards the booking-office, lifting his 
silk hat with grave courtesy and 
deference to a chocolate machine, and 
then assumed an attitude of easy 
carelessness which was meant to assure 
the world and reassure himself that 
he was quite all right. He pursed his 
lips as if to whistle, but no sound came 
forth. Still, it all helped the careless 
pose he had adopted. The pose was a 
little upset when he came into collision 
with the guard-rail in front of the 
pigeon-hole; but he smiled patiently 
and forbearingly as one might smile 
at a child. It was obvious that he had 
decided to overlook the rudeness of a 
guard-rail which had escaped from its 
nurse and was prancing about the plat- 
form. “The exuberance of youth and 
I was once young myself” was what 
he might have said had. he spoken. 

He drew himself up haughtily and 
bestowed a supercilious glance at an 
advertisement which told him that the 
funds of an insurance company ex- 
ceeded £15,000,000. He went closer 
and examined the figures with his nose 
almost touching the glass frame, and 
nodded in a way which suggested that 


this closer scrutiny had satisfied him 
as to the company’s assets. He decided 
suddenly that the booking-office was 
of no use to him. His manner was 
urgent. Turning on his heel he al- 
most ran to where a brilliant neon 
sign advertised the merits of British 
Columbia. His hand went to his 
pocket again, and out came the mixed 
coinage as before. He counted it this 
time very carefully, prodding each 
coin with a limp forefinger, his lips 
moving the while. British Columbia 
was where he was going, but where 
was the booking-office ? 

He walked all round the show-case 
looking for it. He tapped the glass 
window gingerly. He bent down, 
almost losing his balance as he did so, 
and scrutinised a ventilator grating 
near the ground. Could this be the 
entrance? He caught hold of the 
grating—it was about six inches 
square—and tried to work it loose. It 
defied his efforts. With a shrug of 
resignation he abandoned it. His ex- 
pression was one of amused tolerance. 
If they chose to keep out intending 
passengers to British Columbia— 
well, he would not go to British 
Columbia. That was all. He turned 
his back on the show-case and was 
suddenly frozen in his stride by seeing 
the clock again. His face had a look of 


the utmost astonishment. Why was 
that clock still there? he was asking 
himself. He drew forth a handkerchief 
and wiped his brow. The shock had 
been too much. Wiping his brow 
pushed his hat on to the back of his 
head. This undoubtedly gave him an 
intoxicated appearance. But he was 
quick to recognise it, and placed his 
hat so far forward that the rim covered 
his forehead and gave him a momentary 
likeness to Mr. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 
He replaced it firmly in an upright 
position and walked mincingly towards 
the booking-office again. 

The guard-rail was still running 
about and it caught him on the midriff. 
This time he regarded it quizzically and 
waited for it to apologise. It probably 
did so, for he gave it a kindly pat, 
turned and walked towards the station 
exit. There he stood, both hands in his 
trousers pockets, and gazed upon the 
foolish world as it went its several 
ways. Then very gravely he re-entered 
the station and had another look at 
the clock. He took out his money 
again, counted it carefully to see if it 
agreed with the clock and shook his 
head sorrowfully when it did not. Then, 
feeling that he had done for the world 
everything that could be expected of 
him, and, clinging tightly to the rail 
of the escalator, he disappeared below. 
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“My wWIFE’S JUST HAD QUINSY.” 
“GooD GRACIOUS, JARGE! "OW MANY’S THAT?” 








Drum Taps. 


(‘“ AccompLIsHED MeEtopist seeks Part- 
NER: expert in harmony, thoroughly bass 
and orchestration.”—Advt. in Daily Paper.] 





Lone, long by hope elated 
Have I anticipated 
The friendly summons of a kindred 
mind, 
Foreshadowing the union, 
In intimate communion 
Of unconquerable forces (when com- 
bined). 


Song that is merely ballady 
Turns melody to malady 


Without the rhythmic beat to under- 
pin 
Its lyrical vagaries, 
Resembling the canaries, 
And this is where the drum and I 
come in. 


Let others blow the trumpet, 

Give me the drum to thump it 
And continually bump it all day long; 
For I’ve studied high percussion 
With a Pomeranian Prussian, 
And learnt in Burma how to clash 

the gong. 


At the school of Drumnadrochit 
I was given my Mus.Doc.—it 


Was awarded for a grand symphonic 
slam, 
Where the castanets and bones 
Were blended with the tones 
Of the barbarous and terrible tam- 
tam. 


But, alas! it may be wiser 
To leave the advertiser 


Unanswered ; he invalidates his 
case 

When he notes in his cre- 
dentials 


His knowledge of essentials 
Rashly including ‘thoroughly [sic] 
bass.” C. L. G. 
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‘YES, IT 13 A LITTLE UNUSUAL, BUT THE LAND ROUND HERF IS 50 MUCH BELOW SEA LEVEL 
THAT WE JUST HAVE TO LAUNCH THE BOATS UPHILL. 











Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 





“‘Sherston”’ Discovers Himself. 


WHEN that Infantry Officer who was Mr. SIEGFRIED 
Sassoon made his memorable protest against a war which 
seemed to him not only futile but unjustified, embarrassed 
authority, it will be remembered, decided and stated in 
Parliament that he was not responsible for his actions. 
To lend colour to that terminological inexactitude they 
sent him to a shell-shock hospital near Edinburgh; and 
there Sherston’s Progress (FABER AND FABER, 7/6) began. 
This was greatly assisted by the conversation and unempha- 
sised sympathy of a wise physician of the mind, the late 
W. H. R. Rivers; but it may be put to the credit of 
“Sherston’s” own sense of proportion that he soon dis- 
covered the spiritual dangers lurking in splendid isolation 
and determined, nay insisted, on returning, with a reserva- 
tion of private judgment, to the companionship of the 
trenches. So after an interlude in Ireland, during which 
the Fox-hunting Man makes a brief but refreshing 
reappearance, back he went, first to Palestine by way of 
Egypt and then to France, where he stayed—doing his 
job, liking his fellow-soldiers mainly in inverse ratio to 
their rank, and reading fine literature—until an English 
bullet, discharged with more zeal than discretion, sent him 
home for good. And now, partly recollecting emotion in 
tranquillity and partly transcribing from a diary kept in 
the thick of events, he has written. a book which, notable 
in the literature of warfare, is still more notable in its 
humanity and tolerant humour as a record of the growth 
of a poet’s mind towards a larger understanding of life, 
men and himself. 





Dairyman’s Praise. 


The familiar pot-pourri, but particularly well blended, 
will, I think, be the verdict on Mr. A. G. STREET’s new 
novel, which continues to distil the essence of Wiltshire 
barn and byre, downland and watermead. His hero this 
time is what is left of the English peasant, who, because 
he puts so much more into another man’s land than he 
gets out of it, is gallantly entitled The Gentleman of the 
Party (FABER AND FaBEr, 7/6). To the lay mind it seems 
odd that this state of things should be regarded with com- 
placency ; but, though I prefer Maurice HEWLETT’S attitude 
towards his Hodge to that of Mr. STREET towards George 
Simmons, I welcome the latter’s attractive portrait as a 
happy piece of recording and a plea that goes further than 
its immediate purpose. George’s service on a farm some- 
where west of Salisbury sees us, with one break, from the 
mid-seventies to the present day. His succession of masters 
—a grief in itself to so dogged a lover of stability—is 
excellently depicted, as are the whimsies of landlords and 
ravage of two wars, factors which allow George’s employers 
to taste a certain measure of George’s insecurity. 





A Matriarch in the Making. 


Undoubtedly the Victorian wedding-bell rounded a novel 
off more tidily than the welter of grandchildren into which 
the family saga so diffusedly subsides. And, though I 
consider Miss Naomi Jacos’s new book a delightful thing 
of its kind, I admit that I found the first half considerably 
more engrossing than the second. A Yorkshire manor on 
the down grade and a solvent but sombre house in Portland 
Square combine to produce Claudia Coster (née Marsden), 
whose adventures as girl, wife, mother and woman of 
business fill the major part of the bill. Her more original 
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aspect is developed in her relations 
with the charming old parents of her 
renegade Jewish husband. Her sub- 
sequent wooing by a transparently in- 
eligible young Yorkshireman comes, I 
feel, as a melodramatic anti-climax to 
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her whole-hearted adoption by Ferdi- 
nand and his Leonora, and her initiation 
into that most glamorous of industries, 
an old-established wine business. Sound 
drawing is lavished on minor char- 
acters: Claudia’s ne’er-do-weel father, 
for instance, and the four-square West 
Riding partner of her prime. But the 
old Costers and their pompous yet 
homely setting remain the high-water- 
mark of Time Piece (HUTCHINSON, 7/6). 









Sir Edward Elgar. 


We have to thank Mr. Bernarp 
SHaw for the appearance of Elgar as 
I Knew Him (Gouwancz, 15/-), since 
it was at his urgent instance that Mr. 
W. H. REEp set down his reminiscences 
of a friendship of thirty years. Mr. 
REeEp’s credentials are incontestable, 
for he is one of the Admirable Crichtons 
of the profession, distinguished alike 
as orchestral leader, conductor and 
composer. . At an early stage of his 
career ELGAR was in the habit of con- 
sulting Mr. REED on questions of 
orchestral technique, and continued to 
do so to the end. His book reveals 
ELGAR in many unsuspected and 
engaging aspects, as a man of diverse 
hobbies and interests — chemistry, 
wood-cutting, carpentering, throwing 
the boomerang, billiards, love of 
literature and of nonsense. We get a 
vivid picture of his early struggles and 
his stay in London, when he took 
lessons from POoLLITZER to qualify 
him as a teacher of the violin. It is 
interesting also to learn of ELGar’s 
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Perfect Salesman. 








“ Now DO YOU BELIEVE THAT IT’S A GENUINE PERSIAN?” 











favourite composers, and his appre- 
ciation of MEYERBEER and MENDELSSOHN. He was em- 
phatically out of sympathy with the extreme modernists. 
Mr. REED indulges in no comparisons of his hero with other 
composers; his admiration is untinged by idolatry. The 
value of the book is enhanced by a number of excellent 
photographs and some forty pages of facsimiles of the score 
of Exear’s third and unfinished symphony, which he 
undertook as a commission from the B.B.C. at the special 
request of Sir Jonn Retr. 





Light Travelling. 


Not being the Ideal Reviewer whose remarks are written 
out for him on the first page of Mr. BeveRLEY NICHOLS’ 
new book, No Place Like Home (Carz, 7/6), I must confess 
that I see no reason why it should affect the author’s 
reputation either one way or the other. “It may be 
described,” as the blurb says, “as a travel-book”’; it comes, 
in fact, under the same general heading as some of the 
work of Mr. Peter Fiemine, Mr. EvELYN WavuGH and 
other young ironical travellers; but it suffers by the in- 
evitable comparison. A character called the Irate Reader, 


whom I suspect Mr. Nicnots of using as a convenient 
means of showing that he is aware of his book’s faults 
although he will not bother to eliminate them, breaks in 
from time to time with criticism, but never objects to that 
continual chatty facetiousness which is so wearying to 
some readers who are, on the whole, less “irate.” The 
author seems to me to display not so much a determination 
to entertain his readers as a determination that they should 
never for one second fail to realise how and by whom they 
are being entertained. The not very numerous pages of 
plain visual reporting in this account of travel through 
Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Turkey, Greece, Egypt and 
the Holy Land are, in my opinion, much the best part of it. 





Set in Somerset. 


I read Lady Constance MALLESon’s new book, Fear in 
the Heart (CoLiins, 7/6), among country scenes that had 
much in common with those that it describes, though 
they were not the same, and it is greatly to the credit both 
of her art and Hertfordshire’s reality that each underlined 
the other’s attractions. Unluckily for me I did not feel 
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quite as much impressed by her characters; the lovers, 
Auriol Mallory, widowed by the War when almost a child, 
and Hilary Barnes, whose war experiences have left him 
drained of the power which once glorified his marriage and 
his art—he is a painter—are figures of real life; but with 
predicaments apparently as cruel as theirs endured as part 
of the day’s work on all sides of me, I could not be as deeply 
moved for them as I was meant to be. Nor was I convinced 
that it had needed a war to make Hilary a tiresome egoist. 
Lady CoNsTaNcE writes well and with a wide knowledge 
and sympathy, and it is a pity that the fierceness with 
which she attacks some bétes noires of her own will probably 
hinder the success of her work. 





Too Much Farnolese. 


Mr. JEFFERY FaRNOL goes on and on. Years and years 
ago he hit on a romantic style all his own and with its 
aid produced some first-rate stories. Since then he has used 
no other. It does not 
matter to me that his 
heroes are all strong 
and masterful, nor 
(very much) that his 
heroines are mostly 
glowing of cheek and 
somewhat wilful ; these 
are the ingredients of 
romance. But it does 
seem a pity that Mr. 
FARNOL should cling to 
so very individual and 
so mannered a style 
long after it has ceased 
to be effective. The 
phrasing that struck 
so pleasantly on the 
ear in the earlier books 
has become by con- 
stant repetition merely 
wearisome. A Pageant 
of Victory (SAMPSON 
Low, 7/6) tells the 
story, through several 
generations, of two American families, and of the animosity 
that existed between them. The background of the first 
“Book” is the War of Independence, of the second, the 
struggle between North and South, while the third and last 
deals with the rivalry of two great business. “combines”’ 
of modern America. There is enough excitement (and 
humour too) in the book to keep one reading in spite of the 
vexation of which I have spoken. 





Accident or Design? 


For the benefit of those as ignorant as I was it may be 
helpful to mention that Hi-Spy-Kick-the-Can (HARRAP. 
7/6) is the name for an elaborate form of hide-and-seek ; 
and on a darkish evening a party of bright young things 
were playing this game when a man, who had almost thrust 
himself into these revels, was found stabbed to death in the 
garden. Whereupon Mr. Victor MacCuure’s Chief Detective- 
Inspector Burford was quickly on the scene, and as his 
assistant he brought Detective-Constable Vanjohn, a youth 
from Oxford (B.N.C.), who seemed to me more brawny than 
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brainy. The story would not have suffered if Mr. MacCLuRE 
had more freely indicated how worthy the victim was of 
the fate that awaited him. But he is conspicuously success- 
ful in producing an atmosphere that is always tense yet 
never stuffy, and Burford is one of the most human, 
imperturbable sleuths to be found in sensational fiction. 





A Fatal Slip. 


The wrapper of Murder by Experts (COLLINS, 7/6) made 
me fearful that I was about to embark upon a story in 
which a collector of Chinese treasures had obtained pos- 
session of some relic that called for vengeance from an 
outraged Chinaman. Happily Mr. ANTHoNy GILBERT has 
avoided that threadbare theme, for, although Sampson 
Rubenstein’s collection was the cause of his death, the 
murderer’s motive was avarice and not vengeance. The 
guests who had assembled at Rubenstein’s house on the 
night of his disappearance were almost as extraordinary as 
the treasures which 
they had come to see, 
and Mr. GILBERT’Ss con- 
trol of this heterogene- 
ous house-party is ad- 
mirably firm and 
steady. From first to 
last he succeeds in giv- 
ing so many turns and 
twists to his tale that 
the hunt for a most 
cold-blooded villain is 
never lacking in variety. 


Two books of par- 
ticular interest to 
Punch readers have 
appeared this week. 
How To Do and Say in 
England, by ANTHONY 
ROBERTSON, with illus- 
trations by J.S. Goop- 
ALL, is a collection of 
those hints to “‘ Nordic 
Students” which have appeared in Punch from time to 
time during the past two years; many, too, of Alsop’s 
Fables, by A. J. Tausor, illustrated by GEOFFREY RosBIN- 
son, first saw the light in these pages. Both books are 
published by Lovat Dickson at 3/6. 




















Other People’s Holidays. 


Most of us have had our holidays, and felt no doubt that 
we needed them; but we can hardly have needed them so 
much as the factory girls and women who are still waiting 
and hoping against hope for a chance to get away. Many 
are mere children of fourteen and fifteen, and, though most 
of them save up small sums weekly for months before, they 
cannot contribute very much towards the cost of their holi- 
days as the majority are helping to keep younger brothers 
and sisters. The Factory Girls’ Country Holiday Fund was 
started to help them. Will you help to save one at least of 
these girls from bitter disappointment by sending a small 
gift to Mrs. SLatEeR, the Hon. Treasurer of the Fund, at 
75, Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C.1 ? 





NOTICE.—Contributions or Communications requiring an answer should be acc ied by a 


ped and addressed Envelope or Wrapper. 





The entire Copyright in all Articles, Sketches, Drawings, etc., published in “PUNCH” is specifically reserved to the Proprietors throughout the countries signatory to the 
BERNE CONVENTION, the U.S.A., and the Argentine. Reproductions or imitations of any of these are therefore expressly forbidden. The Proprietors will, however, always 
consider any request from authors of literary contributions for permission to reprint. 
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